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‘¢ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE’ HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper- 
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GREGORY IS ORDERED TO KEEP OUT OF SIGHT. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


BY MRS, PROSSER, 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—NOVEMBER GLOOMS. 


How many hearts were gloomy on that dull Novem- 
ber day! Michael sat in his “lumberly hole,” deep 
im dark thoughts. Gregory did his work, which was 
anything and everything that came to hand, with a 
troubled spirit, when he looked around, but cheered 
through all by a look upwards. Mr. Banaster, in 
his menagerie, was full of perplexity, for reasons 
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we will give. Miss Trigg was in terror of meeting 
with a monster at every step. John Trafford was 
trying to reconcile himself and Mary to the voyage 
to Ceylon. Emmet was laying out her aunt’s things 
for Mima to pack, and a silent tear fell on more than 
one. Miss Taffilet was brewing a lecture on here- 
ditary descent, to be delivered to Emmet on their 
return to Lee Point, under the shade of the family 
tree. Mr. Keriol was puzzling himself with a com- 
munication received from Mr. Banaster. Alan, at 
the window watching the clouds, was thinking that 
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Boulderstow, from being a dull place, threatened to 
become insupportable, and meditated a voyage to 
Ceylon as preferable. The old gentleman was 
seriously afraid that he shonld have an alarming 
attack of indigestion, after all the unexpected 
comings and goings of his young friends; and the 
old lady was gravely sympathising with him. Mr, 
and Mrs. Cramp and family anticipated going with- 
out dinner, which Mr. Cramp felt the more from 
being without ‘“‘bacca.” Meg Rowans was fretting 
over the loss of her “little summat coming in.” 
Mrs. Porter was lamenting the wickedness of the 
world, especially developed in the Rose and Crown, 
where she had ascertained more good paying cus- 
tomers stopped than ever, to the loss of the Royal 
Oak. And the gipsy man lay in his cart, racked 
with pain, and trembling with the terrors of a world 
unseen. All this at once. 

And where was Ned Tarvit ? 

We must first describe Mr. Banaster’s return from 
his visit to Dassett. 

“A charming visit we have had!” said Miss 
Trigg, giving, as she alighted from the carriage, a 
careful eye to the coach-box, where the imprisoned 
bat had been placed. ‘ You didn’t see Mr. Pres- 
grave to advantage, Mr. Trafford,’ she continued ; 
‘‘he is so very much teased, my dear friend Miss 
Honoria was telling me, about this troublesome per- 
severance of My. Keriol in what he musé¢ fail in, that 
it gives quite a severity to his countenance, totally 
unlike his character—isn’t it, brother Banaster ? ”’ 

Mr. Banaster perhaps did not hear the question : he 
went with seeming solicitude to the coachman for his 
bat, and with a serious air asked John to accompany 
him up-stairs. He had appeared absent and grave 
throughout the drive, and the charming visit did not 
seem to have left so lively an impression on him as 
on Miss Patience. ‘‘ We'll put this gentleman in a 
house before we do anything else,’”’ he said; ‘‘ Ihave 
known instances of tamed bats, and I mean to try my 
skill with him. Wilson,” he cried, as he found 
the door resisted his entrance—‘‘ Wilson, it’s I ; let 
me in. Is there anything escaping, that you have 
locked it?’ Wilson—which was the name at pre- 


sent adopted by Tarvit—made no reply. In yain he 
knocked and rattled, no response came. 
“‘T hope he has not fallen asleep through med- 


dling with some of my soporifics,” he said; ‘ we 
must go up the back stairs, I don’t imagine he wij 
have locked that door.” 

They met Miss Trigg on the stairs in a state of 
great excitement. 

‘Brother Banaster, that man has done pretty 
mischief,”’ she-cried, in her treble pitch. ‘‘ He put 
those swallows in a basket by the stove in the hall, 
and they all came to life, horrid things, and have 
been flying about the house in every direction ; 
breaking two of my elegant little ” Here a loud 
scream finished her charge, for one of the birds, its 
restored strength being exhausted, fell upon her as 
she was so eloquently discoursing, from the upper 
landing. ‘I cannot live in this place! I positively 
cannot live in this place!” she ran away crying, 
while Mr. Banaster’s smile almost became a laugh at 
the thought of the happy work that would then have 
been achieved by the swallows. But, desiring the 
servants to search for them through the house, that 
none of them might become the prey of the cat, he 
went on his way, with John Trafford, to the back 
stairs. The door was open-—they walked in, 
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‘¢ Wilson !”’ cried Mr. Banaster. 

No answer. 

He immediately went to look at his cases ta seo if 
his animated stock were secure, and if his yarious 
preparations were unipjured, ‘He has done no- 
thing!” he exclajmed; ‘ literally nothing, all is pre- 
eisely as I left it,” 

e servants were questioned, but none could give 
any account of him; they had supposed him to be 
busy in his work, as they were with theirs, and had 
not interfered with him. 

‘‘ This drawer has been forced,” he said, going up 
to the’ one in which he had put the watch. He 
opened it, the watch was gone, a slip of paper lay 
where he had placed it, he took it up and read :— 
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‘‘ Honoured Sir,—-I’ve got reasons for not staying. 
I humbly hope you'll forgive me ; I’m bound to take 
the watch, which is my own, being so short, and I 
must have money; but I will pawn it in London, and 
let you have the ticket by post, knowing you won’t be 
unmerciful, and hunt me to a bad end, 

‘¢ And so I remain, 
‘‘ Your obedient servant, T.”’ 


Mr. Banaster closed the drawer, and looked 
thoughtful and anxious. 

John was sure that the visit from which he had 
hoped, he said, to derive some good for him, had been 
a failure. ‘‘ Had I not better,” he said, ‘‘ ride over 
to Boulderstow to get Captain Greenlaw’s letter, it 
may contain very important information ?” 

‘Ay, do, return to-night,” said Mr. Banaster; 
“that is, if there is anything in the letter that is pro- 
mising ; but I am bound to tell you, Mr. Trafford, not 
to be too sanguine on account of any encouragemert 
I may have given you; I still feel sure that there is 
good ground for my suspicions, and I will do my best 
to find out whether I am right ;~but don’t allow your- 
self to be influenced in conduct by my fancies; for 
fancies, after all, they may turn out to be.” 

‘“* You have reteived—may I ask if it is so ?—dis- 
couragement in your interview with that old gentle- 
man,” gaid John. 

‘* Yes, you are right, I have; I hoped he would 
see your resemblange to a person well known to us 
both, that I was deceived in; he sees none, and not 
only so, he com all my arguments in favour of the 
connection. I haye lost, too, a means that would have 
been invaluable, sing I am right in proving 
that to be the case, A ion it appears to me that 
you must obtain @ eopy of your father’s marriage 
register before anything can be done; and you say 
that is impossible.” 

John smiled, what Emmet called his proud smile. 

‘Whether you are right or not, I cannot tell,” 
he replied; ‘‘I don’t know whether the name you 
would accord to me is indeed mine, nor how much I 
might prize it; I have not been too sanguine about 
it. I can fall back into a course which, a little 
while since, seemed a desirable one. Life in Ceylon 
is not less endurable now than it was when I thought 
of my appointment with gratitude and hope.’’ 

Mr. Banaster looked kindly at him. He knew the 
struggle that lay beneath that firm front, but he 
wanted time for reflection, and he thought the relief 
of being alone for a few hours would go far towards 
making him see what it was his duty to do. 

‘‘ Make up your mind to nothing,” he said; ‘try 
and sit lightly to it; but you say you do so. Ride 
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over to Boulderstow, and get Captain Greenlaw’s 
letter, and, at any rate, return to-morrow ; but be- 
fore you do so, make every effort to obtain a copy of 
the marriage register.” 

Advertisement and reference to all the churches in 
the neighbourhood seemed the direct way to effect 
this, and John departed, gratefully acknowledging 
Mr. Banaster’s kindness, and promising to follow his 
directions. 

‘¢ Remember this, my friend,’ said Mr. Banaster; 
‘ even though I am right, I am much afraid—except 
in the possession of a good name—you will be no 
richer than you now are, at any rate for some time ; 
the family property has passed into other hands, I 
fear irrecoyerably.”’ 

‘Fortune !” said John; ‘‘it is a name I care for 
—an honest, honourable name. I know fortune is a 
fine thing, and I should be glad to have it; but I can 
work, and with God’s blessing I will make as good a 
fortune as I shall need. A name of my own I 
confess I long to be able to boast of.” 

‘When I see you again I will tell you what 
my suspicions are—where they point. I think that 
I cannot, in justice to you and others, do so at pre- 
sent. Let us see what the captain says; the letter 
may throw fresh light on things,” replied Mr. 
Banaster, and as soon as John was gone he sat down 
seriously to reflecton matters. ‘‘ If Michael has this 
deed of gift,” he thought, ‘‘there is an end of 
Dassett for any one during his lifetime. It was an 
after arrangement of the old lady’s, and very unjust 
to poor Jack, and I think she must have been unduly 
influenced; but my thinking so will not prove that, and 
Michael of course denies it. Gregory’s signature is 
enough to certify to its truth. It is strange that he 
should have kept it so long a secret, but he’s a queer 
fellow; and nothing he does needs be counted strange. 
Tarvit’s behaving in this way is unaccountable, and 
his forcing a lock, and carrying off the watch, shows 
that he is a man of no principle; therefore I really 
don’t know that his evidence ought to be respected. 
And then as to likeness; it is very true no two 
people see it alike, though I verily believe Michael 
saw it. I caught his eye fascinated towards him 
more than once. Well, Captain Greenlaw is an un- 
prejudiced witness, I hope we may induce him to 
come down; but really there is much pro and con in 
this matter, and all this while Keriol is breaking his 
head against a stone wall. He must know of this 
deed ; I will do him that justice at once.” 

With this resolve he sat down to write, and having 
despatched the letter, looked relieved, as if he had 
done enough in the business for that day. Then, 
calling Mullins, he consulted with him and cook— 
who was proposed as an able ally in this matter, and 
summoned to the conference—as to the best way of 
disposing of the swallows, which had been recovered 
in different stages of revivification, for the winter. 


The effect of the letter on Mr. Keriol was, as we 
have said, puzzling. ‘Deed of gift! deed of gift!” 
he said over several times; ‘‘ what does he mean?” 

‘“* All hope of obtaining the estate during his life, 
even if poor Jack Gayton himself, or his son, were to 
appear, is at an end.’ Ourious thing we never heard 
of this before, and he doesn’t speak of it as if he 
were dubious about it, either.” 

“ Alan!’ he cried. 

“Sir!” said Alan, turning to him from the 
Window. 
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‘“‘T have heard a strange story.” 

‘** Have you, sir?’ said Alan, who almost fancied 
his guardian must have been on the back seat of the 
pony phaeton, when he drove Mary from Dassett. 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ said Mr. Keriol, and he repeated to him 
the substance of Mr. Banaster’s note. 

‘*Oh!” said Alan, relieved rather than not; 
‘twell, it will save you an immense deal of expense 
and trouble.” 

‘What will?” inquired Mr. Keriol, surprised at 
the reply. : 

‘‘ Why to find out a trial would end in smoke 
before you began it,”’ said Alan. 

‘You speak very lightly of it,’’ said Mr. Keriol ; 
‘IT wish I could get you to see your affairs as 
seriously as I do for you.” 

Alan gave another look at the clouds, and twirled 
round the blind-tassel. 

‘* Dassett isn’t a feather to be weighed so lightly,” 
said Mr. Keriol. 

‘“‘ Dassett is a good old place, there’s no denying 
that; fishing good, shooting good, house good, 
grounds good, and lots of money—very good ; and if 
it could be made over to me, delighted should I be to 
say to you, ‘Come and reign as king in Barons 
Dassett ;? but if that is impossible, the next best 
thing is te remember that you have saved the ex- 
pense of trying for it, don’t you think so ?” 

‘‘That sounds well, Alan, very philosophical ; but 
it is your carelessness and indolence that make you 
so indifferent; you are looking to me, and to what I 
shall be able to leave you, and fancy that will supply 
all your wants; but lam not a rich man, Alan; [ 
tell you so plainly.” 

Alan now looked surprised; it was not his 
guardian’s way to be much moved, still less to show 
it, and leaving the window, and advancing to him, 
he said, ‘‘ You notarich man? Why, if you hadn’t 
a penny, you’d be a rich man, richer than that plain 
old gentleman with Barons Dassett, and I don’t 
know how much more on his back.’ 

“TI tell you, my boy, I am poor ; much of my pro- 
perty passes from me at my death.” 

‘*That’s inevitable,” said Alan, with a smile; 
‘but you mean it won’t pass from you to me; is 
that it?” 

‘Yes, it is; and it is for that reason I have been 
so anxious to secure you a good estate, which I be- 
lieve to be justly yours,” said Keriol. 

‘What a kind friend you have been to me, my 
father,” said Alan, seating himself by his guardian’s 
side, and taking his hand with great affection; ‘I’m 
afraid I’ve been a great plague to you often; idle 
dog, brainless fellow, as selfish as old Beauty of 
Barons Dassett.”’ 

‘* But, Alan, unless you are content with a limited, 
a very limited income, you must work to increase it, 
if your hope of Dassett goes,’”’ said Mr. Keriol. 

‘*Work?” said Alan; ‘‘ well, under some circum- 
stances, I shouldn’t object to work.” 

‘* You work!” said Mr. Keriol, amused and sur- 
prised ; ‘‘ what can you do?” 

‘* Now that’s a riddle harder than any I ever asked 
you,” said Alan; “ but I won’t give it up; though I 
can’t answer it now, I will try to do it; the truth is, 
I see things differently from what I did. I shall 
never be a conjuror, but I mean to give up being an 
idler, at least.” 

“‘ How long have you had such solid thoughts in 
your head?” asked his guardian, smiling. 
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“Do you want statistics? Well, then, more or 
less, ever since the little Taffilet shone among us,” 
said Alan. 

‘But, my dear boy, you are poor; I don’t think 
her aunt would encourage you,” said Mr. Keriol ; 
‘‘she looks on you as heir to Dassett.”’ 

** So let her continue to do, if it gives her pleasure ; 
but I am very indifferent to her encouragement, 
whether poor or rich.” 

“But you would not think of addressing Miss 
Emmet——” Mr. Keriol began. 

‘Not on any account,” said Alan; “‘ we are the 
best friends in the world, and there it ends. I am 
as likely to propose to Miss Taffilet as to her niece, 
and of that you will believe there is no danger.” 

‘‘Then, what do you mean?” said Keriol. 

‘“‘T mean, my best of friends and guardians, that 
I have a plan in my head of marrying one day, not 
Miss Taffilet nor her niece, but a very dear, good 
little girl that is much in Miss Emmet’s style; but of 
this be sure, I will neither marry nor pledge myself 
till I have your full consent.” 

The entrance of Aunt Abigail put a stop to more, 
and Mr. Keriol had some difficulty to comport him- 
self with due attention on this last evening of her 
stay, for in addition to the ominous announcement of 
the deed of gift, he had to contemplate the astonish- 
ing one of Alan’s having seriously taken it into his 
head to fall in love, just at the moment, too, when he 
was threatened with want of power to maintain a wife. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE GLOOMS DEEPEN. 


Mr. Kenton had indeed grave reason for dissatisfac- 
tion. He had already been at a very considerable 
expense; obtaining from Spain documents and evi- 
dence necessary to carry out his determination. He 
had been assured by his legal adviser that the case 
was as strong as any that ever carried a verdict, and 
now, just as he was about to try its strength, he was 
thrown back with this deed of gift! He resolved to 
lose no time in seeing Mr. Banaster; he could not 
make up his mind to speak of it to Miss Taffilet ; so, 
as she was, like him, brooding on unpleasant subjects, 
the visit to-Dassett did not furnish such amusing 
after-talk as was anticipated; and Emmet and Alan 
either caught the infection of silence and sombre 
thought from them, or else had a supply from within, 
for they did not, as usual, give life to the party. 
It was therefore as dull an evening at Mr. Keriot’s 
as in any of the families to which the reader has been 
introduced. 


Gregory was dull, we have said, but in truth he: 


had ground to be so, for he had grave troubles. 
Michael had given orders that Wat should attend to 
his bell—Wat, and no one else. ‘‘ Good job for poor 
old Greg!” said cook, ‘‘ he’ll have a chance of resting 
peaceable in his chimney corner for once.” 

But Gregory was of another mind: it vexed him 
to think that Michael should so display his temper, 
more still that he should so give way to it. He took 
no notice of the remarks of cook, he gave Wat all the 
necessary information to enable him to acquit him- 
self well, and he tried to read his ‘‘ Garden ;”’ but he 
was unsettled and weary. The thought of Michael 
allowing himself in a fraud, for he felt it was one, 
and revenging himself on him for refusing to abet 
him in it, was like an arrow in his soul; and then, 
too, the image of the gipsy man, dying, it might be, 
without proper help—and, worse still, without hope 
—affected him deeply. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 
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‘“Why, Greg,’’ said cook, ‘‘you look as solemn 
as if you was going to preach. Give us a bit of your 


book, I do really believe it does me good to hear you, 
for all I laugh at you sometimes.” 


But there were John’s troubles also on that gloomy 
evening. His ride to Boulderstow was not a cheerful 
one. Chiefly he felt for poor Mary, at least he 
thought he did; but if he made a mistake, and 
Emmet’s happiness, as involved in his own, was in 
truth by many degrees nearer to his heart, he still 
gave sorrowful tribute to Mary, in regret for what he 
knew would be a reverse to her. ‘‘If Captain Green- 
law had but kept his counsel, it might all have been 
saved !’’ he mentally ejaculated. But John’s prin- 
ciples were of that kind that can stand trial. He 
really believed that the lives of all God’s people are 
ordered by him, and, painful as it would be to him, 
he was prepared to submit to any defeat of hope, 
which came clearly in the way of providence. How 
glad he felt that his manner to Emmet had been so 
guarded in their last interview ! but there was anguish 
of heart mingled with his satisfaction, when he re- 
membered the surprise and pain so evident in her 
ingenuous countenance. 

Mary met him with delight, when he once more 
reappeared in the little parlour. ‘‘ Hush, dear,” she 
cried, ‘‘ we mustn’t talk loud, our old friend is very 
poorly, and is lying down in the room above, and we 
shall be alone till tea, for he will not be left.” 

‘‘ How delightful!” said John, involuntarily ; ‘‘ for 
I have so much to say to you; but where is Captain 
Greenlaw’s letter?” 

Mary produced it. 

He opened it. It contained more than he could 
show to her, he saw; so, with an air of indifference, 
he thrust it back into the envelope, saying, ‘‘ Well, 1 
can read it presently ; now for a little talk.” First, 
he confessed to her that he had entertained hopes at 
one time of being able to give up their scheme of ex- 
patriation, then he broke it tenderly to her that these 
hopes were fast dying away. ‘‘They were like the 
rosy tints on sunset clouds, Mary,” he said, ‘that 
make the sky mcre sombre when they fade.” He 
brought forth every argument he could to make her 
acquiesce in his views, and to act out that faith 
which, he reminded her, was just for such a time as 
this, and he succeeded in making her at least sub- 
missive. ‘“IfI were going to leave you, or if you 
were going alone, Mary!” he suggested. This 
thought went far to reconcile her to their lighter 
trial. 

‘Poor Emmet!” said Mary, “she will be so dis- 
appointed. I told her I began to hope we might not 
go after all, and she seemed to have the same im- 
pression, and was so happy about it. What a 
delightful drive that was!” 

‘* Did she return with you?” asked John. 

‘*No, I came alone with Mr. Stapylton ; she went 
with her aunt in Mr. Keriol’s carriage,’”’ said Mary. 

They continued talking till the little maid-of-all- 
work came in with the tea-things, and then unmis- 
takable sounds of a progress down-stairs announced 
the return of the old gentleman to his seat on the 
sofa. 

*‘ John! I’m very glad to see you—very glad ; now 
this is a good time for dropping in,” he said. ‘‘ But 
let me—let me seat myself, I always like a little rest 
after any exertion.” Whereupon he arranged him- 
self with deliberate caution on the sofa, closed and 
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opened his eyes several times, desired his wife to 
loosen his cravat a little, and finally declared him- 
self able to enter into conversation. 

John told as much of his story as he could before 
Mary, spoke very gratefully of Mr. Banaster’s kind- 
ness, and gave a very amusing description of Fother- 
gill and the menagerie. 

“A little less butter on this toast, my dear,” said 
the old gentleman, handing his square to his wife. 
“You know it becomes oil when it is like this, and 
you know my irritability ; now John—go on—and 
what did Mr. Fother—Mr. Banaster, I mean—say 
about—oh, ahem!” he cried, glancing at Mary. 

‘My dear, I wish for some conversation with John 
after tea,” he said, for he was exceedingly curious to 
know all that John had left unsaid, and Mary’s pre- 
sence interfered much with his enjoyment. ‘ Can’t 
you take Mary into the kitchen? I daresay you will 
find some little amusement there for her, it is dull 
for her to listen to us talking.” How he prided 
himself on this little manceuvre, winking at John in 
Mary’s sight to finish up any doubt she might have 
had as to his meaning, or as to there being a secret 
between them-that she was not to know! 

The old lady smiled and nodded, she was de- 
lighted, she admired above all things her husband’s 
diplomatic skill, and she knew that that wink was an 
evidence of his feeling comfortable, which was almost 
a guarantee for the comfort of the whole house. 
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The result of the private discussion which followed 
the withdrawal of the two ladies, was the writing out 
of the following advertisement, which John imme- 
diately took to the local papers, and posted to such 
others as were of wide and promising circulation :— 
“Wanted—the marriage register of Mary Baliol. 
She was baptized at Scot Lawson, between 1800 and 
1810, and married in 1825. Two pounds will be 
given for this register, on application to John 
Trafford, Boulderstow.” 


We must leave John on his errand, and his kind 
friends and Mary debating over the fire the best 
mode of curing tongues, which, however cured, the 
old gentleman declared to be, with all salted meats, 
quite indigestible, only he thought it right that Mary 
should have the advantage of his wife’s experience ; 
poor Mary, meantime, being in a state very unlikely 
to profit by the instruction. We must leave all these 
to return to Barons Dassett. 

Gregory, doubting if he mightn’t get a rebuff, 
went up to his master’s door the last thing, and 
knocked gently. 

“What is it?”? asked Michael. 

“Tt’s only me come to know if there was nothing 
wanting,” said Gregory. 

“That will do, you can go,” said Michael, not 
looking up. 

Gregory stood irresolute, the door in his hand. 

‘Master, I’m sore grieved that you’re so angry 
wi’ me,”’ he said. 

‘‘ Repentance is known by its fruits—that’s one of 
your choice sayings, I think,” said Michael, not 
looking up from the huge account-book that was 
open before him. 

“It’s true, if I said it, or if I didn’t,” said Gregory. 

“Then I hope you’ve repented in the right way,” 
said Michael. 

“Repented?” said Gregory, “that’s another 
thing; I don’t know what I’ve got to repent about ” 
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“T thought you said you were sorry,” said 
Michael. 

“Ay, I be very sorry and heartsore, that you 
should take against me so, just because I did my 
duty,” said Gregory. 

‘‘Tf you came up here, Greg, to confess you were 
wrong, and to do what you ought, all well; I will 
pass all by, and believe you when you say that you 
care more for me than for all the world besides.” 

Gregory stood at the door, playing nervously with 
the handle. 

‘‘ Don’t stand rattling that thing about, man. Have 
you come for that?” 

‘‘T come—” Gregory began. 

‘Yes or no!” said Michael, sternly. 

‘‘No,” said Gregory, “ t’aint noways possible.” 

‘Now, you will remember, as you are so very con- 
scientious, that I am master here, and you will be so 
good as to keep out of my sight till I send for you; 
I hate a hypocrite!” 

‘So do I,” said Gregory, forgetting his calm for- 
bearance for a moment. One look at Michael’s face 
showed him that to remain would only exasperate 
him: he went away, inwardly resolving that he 
should have his will, and that he would keep out of 
his sight till a better spirit came over him. 

‘‘Tt’s all this money—this great lumberly place 
that’s done it; he never were like this, though he 
were odd and awk’ard enough, till he comed here. 
Well, I must bide the storm, I can’t bend to it; no, 
no—there’s a will above his will, and that’s what I 
must be guided by.” 

He went to his room, but not to bed, and earnestly 
he prayed that the blessing he so longed for, the 
breaking and healing of that hard heart, might be 
sent. ‘‘Seems to me as if I couldn’t rest satisfied 
without it,” he thought; ‘‘and why should such 
longing desires be put into my heart, and made to 
grow stronger, for all he does his best to cure me of 
caring for him, if it wasn’t for a merciful end? Oh! 
it'll come. Courage, Greg, courage! it’ll come; if 
it tarry, wait for it!” 

He had burnt out his candle, and it was perfectly 
dark, but that was of no manner of consequence to 
him ; his heart was lightened, for he had left his 
burthen with the Lord, and he found the truth of 
what he had often told others, ‘‘ The cross is light to 
carry, and we are not laden with anything else; our 
sins and sorrows are all borne for us.” 

‘What a rattle the rain do make,” he thought, as - 
a noise on the window returned more than once. 
‘« It’s sleeting, surely,” he said. 

A soft but heavy thud came now against the pane. 

‘That were summat throwed a p.rpose,” he said, 
and opening the window, which was far from the 
room where Michael slept, he put out his head. 
‘“‘ Who’s about at this time of night?” he asked. 

‘“Tt’s me, Greg,” said the blacksmith. ‘‘ Could 
you come down? I’ve got a very particular thing to 
tell you ; I can’t say it out down here.” 

‘‘T’ll come,” said Gregory, who saw that the 
smith had a dark lantern. 

‘‘ Well, now,’’ he said, with a shiver, when he 
was down at the door, ‘“‘ what’s the matter?” 

‘That ere woman,” said the smith; “that -gipsy 
wench, she begged me ever so to, come to you, and 
say if you’d go and see the man that’s badly she’d 
do you a turn that would make you happy for life.” 

‘‘ But I am happy for life, I hope,” said Gregory ; 
‘‘ for life and death and life to come.” 
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“Yes, but by what I could make out, it’s some- 
thing for other folks as you'd be glad to do. How- 
ever, I was real sorry for her, and I couldn’t help 
coming back all this way after I’d got home and was 
settled. It worked so upon my mind, what she said 
and the trouble she was in, that I told my wife it 
was no good, I must drive back and let you know 
about it.” 

Gregory, who had not much opinion of the smith’s 
judgment in such matters, nor quite implicit faith in 
the gipsy, hesitated, saying, ‘‘ What did she say so 
partickler ?”’ 

‘She said as the man wanted some one like you 
to explain the book, and she’d half a mind to get out 
of the cart and come back to try and persuade you to 
go, only she wanted to get back to the man, and she 
said she knowed as he’d listen to you, and you’d be 
the saving of him.” 

Gregory pulled his nightcap over his ears, for the 
wind blew cold, and said, ‘“‘I told her to go to the 
nearest minister for him. Why, man, how should I 
be able to do for him? I can speak to a neighbour, 
or—”’ 

‘‘Tt’s no good; she’s got a particular reason why 
she wants you to go,” said the smith; ‘‘ and it’s not 
for money she’s looking; she paid me for taking her, 
and made me take it, and she said if I’d get you to 
go to her it should be a pound in my pocket, so I 
don’t know what it’ll be in yours.” 

** Pound! what’s the good of pounds to me?” said 
Gregory ; ‘‘ baint I a sarving man, and have I got 
time to go a preaching about the country, when 
there’s them as knows how to do it to be found in 
every hole and corner where they’re looked for?” 

‘‘Wouldn’t master spare you for once?” asked 
the smith ; ‘‘I’d take you back along with me, and 
then you’d be ready for early coach in the morning ; 
and it would put you down just about where the 
man’s a lying, for they was a coming on here when 
he was took ill.” 

Gregory hesitated. True, he had been ordered 
out of sight, but then ought he to go where he 
couldn’t be ordered back again ? 

‘You know it’s a awful thing to die without 
comfort,’’ said the smith. 

‘He can get comfort without me,” said Gregory, 
pondering the affair. 

‘‘Seems not, by what she said; seems he’s got 
something to confess to you, or that like,” said the 
smith. 

Gregory was struck with this. B: 

“Well,” he said, ‘wait till I put on a muffler or 
two, I'll come ; }ut I hope I’m not going out of my 
road ; it’s none sv pleasant a job, that’s one thing, so 
2 may believe, in that way, it may be put for me to 

0. 

The smith was willing he should do it on his own 
grounds, and waited while he got his mufflers. 

“‘ Holloa!” cried Wat, putting his head out of his 
window over the stables; ‘‘ what’s a going on?” 

“Tm going away for a bit, Wat,” said Gregory ; 
“it’s business I’m a going on; nobody’d go 
pleasuring in a night like this; and if master wants 
me in the morning, say I shall be back by evening. 
You'll look to the beasts in the far field, Wat, and 
mind that the corn that is weighed goes to the 
miller’s betimes. Good night. Now, then,” he 
added to the smith, ‘I’m ready,” and in another 
minute he was on his way to the cross roads, where 
the coach from Boulderstow passed. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 





'in his time. 


{Leisure Hour, Noy. 1, 1860. 


GEOLOGY NEAR LONDON. 


A RARE opportunity now occurs of yisiting an ¢x- 
hibition in the Essex marshes, which is far more 
extensive, far more complete, far more ‘historical 
than Madame Tussaud’s in Baker Street. By taking 
the Great Eastern railway to Tottenham, then turn- 
ing to the right towards Walthamstow, crossing the 
River Lea, and inquiring for the works of the East 
London Waterworks, we arrived at a series of 
shallow excavations intended for reservoirs. About 
150 acres of the flat grass land have been appropriated 
for the formation of four ponds. One is completed, 
and already looks like a miniature lake, with islands 
and high banks. The others are in all stages of 
preparation. The earth is being removed in layers 
of definite depth, in sections ; and thus is revealed a 
series of former surfaces, which may be examined in 
the light of restored days. : 

The subsoil was found to be very rich in remains 
of the historical period, running back to the time 
when the whole was fen and forest. The area formed 
a portion of Walthamstow forest, disafforested in 
1777; wolves were met with there so-late as 1485, 
and in 1154 it abounded in wolves, wild boars, stags, 
and wild bulls. So far history. On walking over 
the excavation and examining the cuttings, you will 
find remains of this condition of things. First under- 
neath the turf is about two feet of clayey loam, a 
deposit from occasional floods ; below this is an irre- 
gular bed of peat, usually about three feet thick, 
abounding in oak and alder timber, and hazel nuts, 
now the colour of ebony; next comes a most in- 
teresting line of varying thickness, formed of white 
marly matter, being, in fact, the small shells and 
caleareous mud of the pools that once dotted the 
surface. The shell beds may be traced in winding 
courses, as the bottoms and sides of former shallow 
pools. The shells are in myriads, with both valves, 
and in their natural position as on the banks of the 
Lea now. 

Besides the fresh-water shells there are land-shells, 
blown or drifted into the stream or pools. A pretty 
collection may readily be made of six kinds of snail- 
shell, five Limneas, three kinds of Planorbis, two of 
the Unio, and others, twenty-six species in all. 

But the shells were not the only creatures which 
resorted to the ponds of the old forest-marsh. In 
the marl, and a bed of clay and peat below it, there 
have been, and are being found, the following :— 

A few bones of fishes. 

A few bones of birds. 

The present ox. The ancient ox (Primigenius). 

Elk, determined by Professor Owen. See ‘‘ Geolo- 

gical Magazine,” September, 1869; ‘‘ Times,” 
September 17th, 1869. 

Reindeer, fallow-deer, abundant. 

Hog, horse, beaver, wolf, dog, goat, 
and lastly, the traces of man. We may mention 
two bronze spear-heads, one bronze arrow-head, 
one bronze knife, one iron sword, late Celtic, 
part of the bronze sheath of a late Celtic dagger, 
part of an armlet turned out of Kimmeridge coal, 
a pierced axe-head of stag’s horn, a bone knife, 
a stag’s horn club, various antique pottery, flint 
scraper, etc. Most of these objects have been sent 
to the British Museum and determined by Mr. 
Franks. Ceesar records the existence both of the 
elk and the reindeer, in the forests of Germany, 
The remains above mentioned cover 
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the whole of the historic period. They do not go 
beyond this. They are connected with conditions 
of things now or lately existing. The flooding of 
the waters, the marsh, the forest, the occasional rush 
of temporary rivers. There is an average of ten feet 
thickness of these accumulations and then the bed of 
gravel is reached, which is to form the bed of the 
reservoir. 

This gravel is not @ local affair but the common 
gravel of the whole Thames and Lea valley, every- 
where underlying the historic deposits. The exca- 
vations made in it here have been for foundations 
for the retaining walls. From if have been ex- 
tracted bones of the mammoth, of a gigantic deer, 
and of the wild bull. The mammoth defines this 
as of pre-historic age, t.e., of an epoch anterior to 
the written history of Western Europe, anterior to 
the forests, peat-beds, marls, and clays which, during 
some thousand years, have been formed above the 
gravel. The latter is in fact of the epoch of rude 
flint implements. How long back in Biblical chro- 
nology this may have been we have no index to tell, 
but Biblical chronology can well embrace the whole 
period of both stages. ; 

The cuttings afford an instructive exhibition of 
how iron ore is made. You may observe how the 
water percolating through the peat, sand, and clay, 
deposits the iron which it holds in solution whenever 
it comes in contact with vegetable matter; the 
rootlets and twigs become incrusted with oxides of 
iron, the process goes on until the mineral super- 
sedes the vegetable, and a ball or incipient bed of 
iron ore is the result. Most of the iron is in the 
condition of rust, but in some places a beautiful blue 
phosphate, called vivianite, appears. The whole 
subject of the formation of iron ores by oxidation 
and reoxidation may be advantageously studied here. 
We may derive some idea of the wondrous processes 
by which the iron ores of Cleveland, of Cumber- 
land, of Northamptonshire, have been prepared by 
different processes during untold ages for the 
present use of mankind. The ordinary scientific 
journals of this year contain full descriptions of this 
interesting deposit. Our aim has been to induce 
all metropolitan dwellers who have the power of 
devoting three hours to a suburban object to visit 
the works ere they are buried beneath the broad 
waters of the great reservoirs. 

-. eS 


THE SUEZ MARITIME CANAL. 


Tur Suez Canal, one of the very greatest engineer- 
ing feats of the present century, is now so far 
advanced that the date of its opening has been 
fixed. The author of ‘Two Months in Palestine” 
has described what he saw on the occasion of a recent 
visit; we supplement his account with a brief 
historical narrative, and risk some slight repetitions 
for the sake of greater completeness. This great 
project, the execution of which is almost entirely 
due to the indomitable energy of one man, M. Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps, is an idea of very long stand- 
ing. ‘The first Napoleon found time to think about 
it, and he ordered a survey of the isthmus; but 
the report which was presented to him caused the 
temporary abandonment of the scheme; for his 
surveyors made out that there was a considerable 
difference in the levels of the Mediterranean and of 
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the Red Seas, which would necessitate huge and 
costly locks. Itis, perhaps, chiefly on this account 
that the project was not taken up at a later date in 
England. There were, besides, difficulties of other 
kinds, from drifting sands, and on political accounts ; 
but it was mainly under the impression that 
the works which would be needed in consequence 
of a difference in the level of the seas would not 
only be extremely expensive at the outset, but 
would be a permanent hindrance to free naviga- 
tion, that the scheme was not taken up by our own 
countrymen. Subsequent surveys, conducted with 
modern scientific precision, have shown that the levels 
of the two seas are almost, if not quite, identical; 
the great supposed hindrance to the formation of the 
canal is found to be a myth, and locks are not 
necessary. 

The difficulties which have been met with in the 
execution of the canal have been, however, of no 
ordinary kind. They began at the outset. The 
narrowest part of the isthmus is about eighty miles 
across, and it was here the canal was proposed to be 
and has been made. At the Red Sea end, at Suez, 
no extraordinary difficulties presented themselves ; 
but at the Mediterranean end, at a point which has 
been subsequently formed into a port and called 
Port Said, the water was so shallow that within a 
mile and a half of the shore there was not sufficient 
depth to float the vessels which will pass through 
the canal. Hence it has been necessary to construct 
two walls or breakwaters; one, of the enormous 
length of 2,730 yards, and ashorter one of 2,070 
yards long. These breakwaters are not built in the 
solid fashion of those at Plymouth and Cherbourg, 
but are composed of blocks of artificial mortar, which 
have been manufactured at Port Said out of lime 
brought from Europe and sand obtained on the spot. 
These blocks—which weigh about twenty tons 
a-piece, and 25,000 of which have been required— 
have been tumbled down roughly one upon 
another and allowed to settle by their own weight. 
Between these two rude walls a passage of depth 
sufficient for large ships has been dredged, but the 
alluvium brought down through the adjacent mouths 
of the Nile, which formerly was deposited without 
hindrance over the whole of the surrounding coast, 
is now stopped by the most westerly of the break- 
waters, and has not only formed large accumulations 
of solid shore on its outside, but has forced its way 
through the interstices of the blocks into the passage 
intended for ships. Mr. Fowler, the eminent English 
engineer, who was in Egypt at the time of the 
visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales, has 
pointed out that it will be impossible to maintain a 
sufficient number of dredges in the channel to remove 
this alluvium in the face of the great traffic which 
will be essential to the commercial success of the 
canal, and that, therefore, it will be necessary for the 
company to make these breakwaters solid. It is not 
improbable, also, thatthe walls themselves will have to 
be carried out to a still greater distance from the shore 
at some future date; for the quantity of soil that is 
deposited annually is prodigious. In six months a 
shed which was built immediately by the sea was 
found to become thirty yards in shore! 

Then there were what may be termed the political 
difficulties. The original preliminary concession by 
the Viceroy of Egypt, Said Pacha, to M. Lesseps in 
1854, and subsequently, the definitive concession of 
1856, agreed to supply 20,000 fellahs, who were to 
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work by forced labour for the benefit of the company. 
This concession was afterwards withdrawn ; it is said, 
owing to the intervention of England. It would 
be greatly to the honour of our country if this were 
true. 

By the concession already referred to, it was also 
agreed that the company should become possessed of 
a certain amount of land in proximity to the canal, 
and should be allowed to lease or to sell it. The works 
had not made much progress before the Viceroy 
revoked this part of the contract; becoming, it is 
said, alarmed at the influence which the company 
was rapidly acquiring over his subjects. He had to 
pay dearly for it, however. The matter was referred 
for arbitration to the Emperor of the French, and 
he awarded the sum of nearly three millions and a 
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MAP OF THE CANAL, 


half sterling to the company. Large as the sum 
is, the Viceroy can well afford it, for his private 
revenue is said to be somewhere about two millions 
per annum ! 

We will now proceed to a description of the canal 
as it exists. The total length is 99 miles, and it 
follows, as closely as is practicable, a straight line 
from sea to sea. It is throughout its entire length 
of the uniform depth of 26 feet, but its width varies. 
Irom Port Said to the southern side of Lake Ballah, 


THE SUEZ MARITIME CANAL. 
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through the Lake Timsah, and through the Bitter 
Lakes, and also for 11 miles near Suez, its width is 
327 feet, at the surface of the water. The depth of 
26 feet exists over only 72 feet of the bottom, and 
there are, of course, sloping sides. This width of 327 
feet is found, consequently, over 77 of the 99 miles. 
In the remaining 22 miles, the canal has a width at 
the surface of the water of 196 feet; the depth is as 
before, 26 feet over 72 feet of the bottom, and the 
sides also slope, but at a much steeper angle than in 
the preceding sections. The inferior width of 196 
feet has been adopted for 22 miles, in consequence of 
the route passing through high ground. A portion 
only of the sides has been faced with stone. At 
Suez, ‘‘ the works of the canal consist chiefly of an 
entrance channel into the Red Sea, increasing 
gradually from 72 feet in width at the bottom to 980 
feet of a basin or dock, and a considerable quantity 
of reclaimed land.” But at Port Said the works 
are on a much more important scale. Not merely are 
there the great breakwaters already mentioned, which 
form a harbour of 500 acres in extent, but there are 
jetties and workshops with machinery of a magnifi- 
cent character. Many of the workshops will be per- 
manent institutions. 

One of the most notable facts of the canal is the 
creation of the town of Ismailia, on Lake Timsah, 
about midway between the seas. Six years ago there 
was not an inhabitant or a house on the spot; now 
it has a population of about 5,000 persons, nearly 
one-half of whom are Europeans. ‘‘If,’”’ says a 
recent writer, ‘‘the canal should succeed, this will 
become the grand harbour of Egypt; ships from the 
Indian Seas and the far-west Atlantic will meet on 
its waters; Ismailia will be the emporium of the 
world.” 

At this point a junction has been made between 





| the waters of the Nile and the canal; and as the 
| Nile has a higher level than the latter, it will be 
| possible to flush it, should it ever be required. ‘The 
French,’ ’ says the writer quoted above, ‘‘ have shown 
| great faith in the success of their scheme, as the fine 
hotel and public buildings before us attested ; there 
was the ‘Grand Place,’ and the Rue de Napoléon— 
de Victoire—de Champollion—de Temple.” It is 
to be sincerely hoped that they will not be disap- 
| pointed. 
| Already, however, the company has accomplished 
_ great things. An important part of the whole 
_ scheme has been the formation of a fresh-water canal, 
roughly parallel to the maritime, or salt-water canal. 
By means of the former, irrigation has been carried 
on over a considerable extent of unproductive soil, 
' and large tracts of desert or barren land have been 
made to yield cotton and other valuable products. 
The predatory Bedouins have thrown aside the spear, 
and have taken to the more profitable plough. The 
fact that there have been no “‘difficulties”” between 
the employés and the natives speaks well for the 
administration of the company. The capital of the 
company is about ten millions sterling, and the 
whole of it has not yet been called for. "Whether 
the enterprise will prove remunerative remains 
yet to be seen; that will depend upon the diffi- 
culties natural to the undertaking, the natural 
obstacles, and partly upon the manner in which the 
concern will be administered. It has been advanced, 
almost as a merit, that the charges will be similar 
for ships of all nations. If it were otherwise the 





commercial failure of the scheme might be confi- 
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dently predicted. A shopkeeper who has different 

rices for different customers is, if known, not very 
Tikely to be largely patronised; and it would be the 
same with the canal. But there is another question 
to be considered. If the peace of Europe is, un- 
happily, again disturbed, is the canal to remain open 
to ships of all nations—to those who may happen to 
be enemies to France? There has been extreme 
reluctance manifested on the part of the administra- 
tion of the company to guarantee the neutrality of the 
canal. But if it is to become the highway between 
Europe and the East there must be no doubt upon 
this matter; and if it does become the highway, 
there can be no doubt about its success. 

Englishmen have taken, and will take, great 
interest in the undertaking. The perseverance 
with which M. de Lesseps has combated natural and 
other obstacles will secure for him the sympathy of 
all true men; he has proved that some of the diffi- 
culties which it was asserted would be experienced 
are chimeras; he has found others which are not 
less formidable. The drifting sands of the desert, 
which it was said, with some plausibility, would 
prove fatal to the scheme, have affected it to but 
a small extent; for only a portion of the route 
is through the desert. But in dredging it was 
found that the loose, half-muddy, half-sandy soil, 
welled up by the pressure of the sides as fast as it 
was removed. It reminds one of George Stephenson 
and Chatmoss. Ruin stared the contractor in the 
face. He was, however, honourably released from 
his engagements, and the responsibility was assumed 
by the company. They have succeeded in vanquish- 
ing these difficulties. At the end of last year more 
than four-fifths of the excavations were completed, 
and by the close of the present month the Suez Canal 
will, in all probability, be an accomplished fact. 
Its completion will be as great an advance over the 
railway between Alexandria and Suez, as the railway 
was over the caravans which traversed the desert 
before Lieutenant Waghorn demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of the Overland Route. No person will undergo 
the annoyances of transhipment if it is possible to pass 
through from London to Calcutta. 


A FRENCH COTTON TOWN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL.” 


WE were still living in Manchester at the end of 
October. Winter had already set in, and the grass 
was growing on the grave of the almost forgotten 
summer. There was not a leaf left on any of the 
trees ; not even a few withered ones shivering on the 
topmost branches. It had rained every day through- 
out the months of September and October, and the 
worn flagstones themselves looked wet through. A 
long, dark, gloomy season lay before us to all appear- 
ance; and we had put on our winter clothing and 
habits. The essential waterproof cloak and umbrella 
accompanied us whenever we stirred a few yards out 
of doors; and we were providing ourselves with 
occupation for the very long evenings, which were 
making each day visibly shorter, 

By a sudden and unexpected freak of our fortune 
we found ourselves, on the 6th of November sailing 
across the broad mouth of the Seine to the shores of 
Normandy, on a sunny morning, with a soft, and by 
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Honfleur rose a steep, high cliff, clothed to the 
summit with trees almost in full leaf, and of every 
autumn tint; amber, russet browns, crimsons, dull 
reds, and purples, with the dark evergreen of fir- 
trees in their midst. In odt journéy by rail, a long 
day’s journey down into Basse Normatidy, the slowly 
moving train catried us through woods where the 
autumn seemed but a few days old ; while the acacias, 
with their long anid slender leaflets, were still tremb- 
ling happily in the caressing breath of the wind. 
Here and there, close beside the #ailway, were 
orchards, with huge pyramids of red and yellow 
apples lying trtider the trees, and making the air 
heavy with their scent. Large truck-loads of apples 
stood at every station; atid in a few places they were 
being gathered still, as if the last a tery touch of 
alight frost had only been given the night before. 
The roses were in blossom; 80 were the canary- 
creeper and the convolvulus, while the chrysan- 
themums seemed to be in their first glory. The few 
countrywomen who were travelling had not yet put 
on their winter hoods, but were still wearing their 
snowy muslin caps as in summer, without any ugly 
pretence of a botinet upon their heads. Nobody 
appeared cold and pinched yet; and everybody was 
living out of doors. , 

It was quite dark when we reached Falaise, a 
winter’s night it would be in the north of England, 
and we had still a four houts’ jourtiey to aceomplish 
by omnibus to Condé-sur-Noireau, in the south of 
Calvados. Fortunately, the omnibus proved to be a 
small, well-tiade conveyance, cushioned and padded 
throtighout, and very comfortable, in the place of the 
big, lumbering diligence of former days. The horses 
wore a collar of bells abowt their necks, which 
jingled curiously as we moved slowly, with a pace 
almost funeteal, along apparently deserted roads, and 
through a desolate region. The _ was murky, 
yet with a pale, sad gleam behind the clouds, which 
threw into strong relief the swarthy skeletons of the 
trees, half-naked, yet half clothed with fading leaves. 
The road we traversed stretelied in a straight line 
behind us for two or three miles together ; and once 
we could see, very far away; the glowworm light of 
the lantern, which every coriveyance is bound to bear 
aloft after nightfall. Here were we, alone, in the 
dark night, and in a foreign land, with no living 
being near to us, but a strange driver, with whom we 
could not exchange a single syllable. The time and 
the distance seemed unnaturally long; the more so 
as we had been led to believe that our journey by 
omnibus would not exceed an hour. We felt as if 
we Were going all the way to Marseilles. At last our 
horses came to a halt, and we persisted in getting 
out; and showing thé address to which we were 
bound to the driver, who raved and gestieulated at 
us in vain, witil he gave us up, and retreated into 
the house wheré we had stopped to have fresh horses 
put to our conveyarice. "We stood on the steps of the 
inn, gazing forlornly dbout us. The house had a 
villainous, cut-throat look, and a single eandle in the 
room within, cast a sinister light upon the face of our 
driver, who was delibetately swallowing a plateful of 
soup, and upon the grim features of a man, with a 
tasselled night-cap on his head, and a face very much 
in need of washing and-shaving. ‘Two boys, utter- 
ing shrill odd cries, were harnessing some rough 
cart-horses to our omnibus with rope-gearing ; and 
at a little distance a gendarme, in a droll uniform 
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fro across a bridge. We felt that we had indeed 
left our native land far behind us. 

It was after ten o’clock before we entered Condé, 
reaching it after a prudent and cautious descent 
down a slope about a mile and a half in length. It 
is a cotton manufacturing town, with a population of 
from seven to eight thousand, built on the sides of a 
rather narrow valley, through which runs the river 
Noireau. Ooming direct from Manchester, we felt 
the more interest in the staple trade of the town; 
but we had no opportunity of collecting any really 
trustworthy information concerning it. It appeared 
to us to be about in the same stage as the smaller 
Lancashire towns might have been sixty or eighty 
years ago. As we passed along the streets there 
were hand-looms to be heard in every cottage; and 
now and then through the open door we could catch 
a glimpse of a weaver, in his tasselled cap, or a 
woman, in a similar cap, but with the tassel thrown 
back instead of front, working at an old-fashioned 
loom. There were a few small factories built close upon 
the edge of the river; and only three or four of the 
tall familiar chimneys, memorials of Manchester, 
with their dark banners of smoke; for the cost of 
coal is from 35s. to £2 a ton, and it is rarely, if ever, 
used in private dwellings. Instead of the limit to 
working hours, provided for by the Ten Hours’ 
Factory Act, the mill-hands began their labour at 
six in the morning, and we heard the clatter of their 
wooden sabots, with the same noise as the Lanca- 
shire clogs, trudging homewards at nine or ten at 
night, Sundays as well as week days. There is not 
business enough yet to drive even the wealthiest of 
the mill-owners out of the town to any suburban 
residence. They live side by side with their mills, as 
they did in the good old times in Lancashire, and 
keep their manufactured stuffs, their prints and 
calicoes, under the same roof as themselves. Some 
of the most prosperous among them are Protestants ; 
but Protestantism in France is not at all the same 
thing as English Protestantism. 

We attended the service at the Protestant church 
several Sunday mornings. The congregation dropped 
in one by one, at any time convenient to themselves ; 
often bringing with them the market-baskets, which 
contained the purchases they had been making for 
their Sunday’s dinner. There was a kind of preli- 
minary service of singing, and of reading from the 
Bible, conducted by a young man who they told 
us was only a clerk; a service to which the con- 
gregation vouchsafed no sort of attention. Even 
when the pastor ascended the pulpit, and began to 
pray, it was impossible to distinguish by any signs 
among the worshippers that they were at prayer. 
The minister had the aspect of a Puritan of the seven- 
teenth century, who had come to life again. He 
preached in a dull, sing-song tone, at least his 
hearers seemed to think so; they slumbered, and 
those who grew weary of the performance calmly 
walked off, without any attempt to make as little 
disturbance as possible. This morning worship was 
generally considered enough devotion for the day, 
and the rest was spent in paying visits, and in taking 
prolonged meals. 

Condé itself is one of the drollest of towns to 
English eyes. The streets ate steep and very narrow, 
everywhere irregular in their width; one house pro- 
jecting before or falling behind its neighbour. In 
consequence the side pavements are perplexing, run- 
ning often to an abrupt end, and beginning again 
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on the opposite side of the street. In some of them, 
however, there is no foot-path, and as the dirt of the 
streets had not been carried away for two years, the 
result was deplorable, especially in the wet weather 
of November, when we sank here and there up to 
our ankles in the treacherous mud. Besides all this, 
in front of each house there were leaden drain-pipes 
from all the windows of the different floors, carrying 
the drainage into a central pipe, which emptied itself 
into the street below. The very cleanest place for 
walking was down the gutter in the middle of the 
street. Once, after a diligent investigation of the 
whole town, we rejoiced greatly at coming upon the 
welcome sight of the square grating of a drain flush 
with the pavement; but upon tracing the course of 
the drain, we found it to be no more than a few yards 
in length, as it ended at the river immediately below. 
We saw only one baby during a sojourn of a whole 
month in Condé. Calvados has won the title of the 
Manufactory of Little Angels. (La Fabrique des 
Petits Anges.) 

A horse-fair was held during November, which 
reminded us irresistibly of Rosa Bonheur and her 
pictures. Horses were there of all kinds—none so 
fine as our own finer breeds, however—from the 
rough little farm colt, born on some bleak common, 
to the well-fed and well-groomed horse, worth much 
money. ‘There were cattle, too: oxen for draught- 
work, and milch cows, these generally led with a 
rope about their horns by some picturesque peasant 
woman in her Norman dress and cap. One farmer’s 
wife was there making herself conspicuous, evidently 
a well-to-do and perfectly self-satisfied person, who 
wore a cap nearly a yard high, having lace lappets 
or fans on each side of it, and a gold pin stuck in 
the front, about half way up. It was a mystery to 
us how she balanced the marvellous structure on her 
head, which she was obliged to hold very erect and 
steady, being quite unable to risk any rash or sudden 
movement. The men, without exception, wore blue 
blouses, which gave a singular colouring to the whole 
scene; blue, an unusual tint, being predominant. 
Now and then, however, might be seen a priest, his 
long black robes tucked up in a bunch behind, not 
unlike the fashion of young ladies at the present 
moment, and a few gaily dressed gendarmes were 
scattered among the crowd, with a Zouave or two in 
his Turkish costume of bright red. In ordinary 
every-day life the horses are decorated, besides their 
collar of bells, with a large sheep-skin, dyed blue, 
which they wear about their necks. 

The churches in Condé were ugly and uncouth, 
with no attraction about them. In one which we 
entered a full brass band was taking a tremendous 
part in the performance. There were small convents 
here and there. The house next to the one we occu- 
pied was a nunnery, containing about half-a-dozen 
nuns. Their bells were ringing at all hours of the 
night; but the only glimpse we had of the inmates 
was that of one of the sisters unlading a small load 
of manure, and carrying it away in a basket—a 
sufficiently self-mortifying employment we thought. 

The country about Condé is lovely, a glorified 
Lancashire, with broad, fertile plains, intersected by 
long but narrow dales, a river flowing along each, 
and a mill built here and there upon its stream; a 
solitary cotton mill, standing amidst coppices of 
graceful acacias, with quiet, breezy hills all about it, 
and cottages dotted down in flowery hollows, with 
eaves to them four feet deep, forming a cover to the 
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outer staircase by which the upper rooms under the 
thatch are reached ; and with the purple iris growing 
along the highest ridge of the roof. There is no 
smoke, no noise, no hurry. Hand-looms are at 
work in all the villages; and the weavers hold 
cheerful converse with their neighbours through 
their open doors and windows. Long rows of tall, 
slim poplars, with yellow leaves clinging to them, 
and winding round them, which look almost like 
May-poles with May garlands about them, stand in 
ranks along the river’s edge, and upon the very 
brink there are pretty groups of laundresses, mostly 
young women, who have baskets to kneel in at their 
work, a large smooth stone close to the water, 
and a wooden bat to beat their linen with: a 
picturesque, but not altogether satisfactory mode of 
washing, as the current sometimes carries away one’s 
clothes, and the cold water does not sufficiently 
cleanse them. In the town itself there are square, 
wooden sheds, with a platform projecting over the 
river, where a dozen laundresses may wash at once, 
and from which a perfect charm of voices may be 
heard as one passes by. 

But the one thing of beauty which struck us most 
then, and which dwells best in our memory now, 
was the exquisite clearness of the atmosphere, where 
there was no smoke to sully it, except the fine, blue 
smoke of burning wood. Purely light during the 
day ; but what words could describe it as the sun 
went down? The opal-like changes flashing through 
it from moment to moment, and the crystal trans- 
parency, which made it seem as if one could by 
gazing look through the glory of the sky, and dis- 
cover the fount of light beyond. We could see 
trees standing out against the clear line of the 
horizon miles and miles away; and at night when 
the moon had risen there was a peculiar white 
brilliancy in the light, as if a fine hoar frost had 
fallen wherever its beams shone. 

We left Condé in the Egyptian darkness of five 
o’clock on a December morning, through a town 
without lights, where the streets were narrow and 
crooked, and the houses several stories high. No 
words could describe the dense obscurity as we 
groped our way to the omnibus office. A fellow- 
passenger started with us, but we never caught a 
glimpse of him, for he left us before the first grey of 
the dawn softened the blackness of the eastern sky- 
line. We watched the soft, solemn light grow 
stronger, and the familiar sun rise upon the foreign 
landscape. Condé was already a place of the past to 
us, never more to be seen by us, in all probability. 
We bade it farewell, not sadly or sorrowfully, yet 
with that softened feeling which comes over all at 
the thought of the ‘last time.” 


THE NEW YORK NEWSBOYS. 
BY AN AMERICAN CONSUL. 


Enter the great commercial metropolis of America 
from whichever direction you will—whether inward 
bound from the ocean, or arriving by railway, or 
by the many ferries which ply between the mainland 
and the thickly-built island upon which New York 
stands—and as your first experience you are assailed 
by innumerable hackmen, and newsboys. Tho latter 
crowd every wharf and pier, every railway-station and 
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omnibus-stand, every down-town street corner and 

ublic square of the city, each morning and evening. 
hens the native American, unless he be habituated 
to New York cries and ways, finds himself unable to 
understand what they are shouting ; and it is only by 
observing the bundles of papers, damp from the 
press, which they carry with difficulty in their ragged 
arms, that you are made aware of their vocation. A 
shrieking, pushing, struggling, hard-bargain-driving 
set they are; so fierce is the competition, that the 
poor little fellows have a hard and bitter contest 
over every traveller. 

The newsboy is a feature of New York life. It is 
almost impossible to calculate the number of boys 
who rise before daybreak, and gather in crowds 
around the great printing-houses that cluster about 
the City Hall, at the lower end of Broadway. They 
wait, often for hours, before their turn comes and 
they get their bundle, and then separate, scattering 
here and there, until some have occupied every nook 
and corner where there is the remotest prospect of a 
profitable sale being effected. It is certain that they 
number many thousands; and it is hard to see 
where they all come from. The principal New York 
papers—the ‘‘ Herald,” ‘‘ Times,” ‘‘Tribune,” and 
‘‘ World,’ which have an enormous circulation in the 
metropolis—derive their largest income, excepting 
that arising from advertisements, from the sales to 
the street newsboys. Some people order their papers 
to be left at their doors by the regular carriers of 
the newspaper office; this the establishment under- 
takes to do free of charge, on receipt of a subscrip- 
tion. But by far the larger portion of New Yorkers, 
and of people sojourning there temporarily, buy their 
papers in the street; some, because they prefer read- 
ing their papers in the counting-houses or offices— 
others, because they like to change the paper 
frequently, one day preferring the ‘‘ Herald,” another 
day the ‘“‘Times,” and so on. Hence the ragged 
little fellows who sell them at the corners of the 
streets, and in all central places, have, for the 
main part, the feeding of this great city with news ; 
and as New York has fully its share of poor, and 
especially is crowded by multitudes of the children of 
Irish and German emigrants, one is able to compre- 
hend how sharp a competition exists in this vocation. 

It is astonishing, too, to see how early in life these 
little fellows begin ‘“ business.’’ I have seen boys 
who, in the nursery of a well-to-do gentleman, would 
be called ‘‘ the baby ”’—so wee and little footed and 
squeaky voiced, that it made one sad to see them out 
on the street without shoes or cap, struggling with 
difficulty under their load of literary merchandise, 
and often pushed aside by larger boys, who receive 
the penny which they, had they not been mere 
children, might have secured. From the sturdy 
little infant of four or five upward to thin grey hair, 
bent shoulders, and wrinkled cheeks—through all the 
‘seven ages of man,” runs the scale of the New York 
newsboys’ ages; for they are all ‘‘newsboys,” be 
they five years old or seventy-five. Some go on 
through a long life selling ‘‘ Heralds,” and “ Tri- 
bunes,” and ‘‘ Worlds”; others, American-like, 
rise above the newsboy sphere, pushing upward here 
and there, and at last get so far above their early 
vocation that they are almost out of sight of it. 

Who are these newsboys? Where do they all 
come from? It is not hard to tell who they are 
after you have heard their shouts and seen their 
movements. The strong brogue which is betrayed 
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in their hoarse, ‘‘ Ere’s yer ‘New Yark Harruld!’” 
‘‘Playse to buy me payper, sirr!”’ gives one at 
once the key to their nationality. They are un- 
mistakable children, the great majority of them, of 
the Emerald Isle. They are the children of the low 
Irish, who crowd in the alleys, suburbs, and lanes of 
all the Atlantic cities, especially in and about New 
York. It is a well-known fact that the Irish emigrant, 
as a rule, stays in the first place where he lands. 
He is not of that resolute and pushing character 
which stimulates other men to push forward into 
the interior, build up houses in the luxuriant lands 
of the West and seek fortunes in the valleys and 
forests but just deserted by the aboriginal Indian. 
Where the emigrant steamer lands him, there he 
sticks, if he can but live from hand to mouth, from 
one day to the next. The emigrant ships landing, 
for the most part, at New York, you find in that 
city immense numbers of these emigrant Irish, 
huddled together in indescribable squalor and dis- 
comfort, scraping together just enough to live upon, 
and forming, here and there, vast colonies of their 
own. There are certain districts of New York where 
the Irish are so preponderating that they control the 
politics of their locality, and are even strong enough 
to elect representatives to the National Congress. 
Most famous of all these Irish colonies is a certain 
locality called the ‘‘ Five Points.’’ The Five Points 
are not unlike the worst parts of London, squalid, 
overcrowded, the resort of the lowest specimens of 
humanity, the chosen home of crime and filth. It 
is from such localities that the Irish newsboys emerge 
to ply their trade, and that little infants of four or 
five are forced out to pick up what they can for the 
family subsistence or the family grog. And it is 
these Irish newsboys, the children of emigrants, 
inheriting, apparently, the paternal inability to 
progress, who remain newsboys to the end of their 
days. But they do not by any means monopolise the 
trade, although they are in the large majority. 

Here and there you will find newsboys of native 
American parentage; and it is these, usually, who in 
time get beyond their starting-point in life, and 
become not seldom useful, and even important, 
members of society. The American character, what- 
ever its faults, has at least this very striking charac- 
teristic of pushing forward and pushing upward. 
Wherever you find an American youth, especially if 
he be of a family not over rich or indulgent, you will 
find him thinking about and exerting himself in 
“getting ahead.’”’ Few are content to believe that 
they are always to remain in the position in which 
they find themselves. There is always a higher 
point in their particular vocation to which they are 
looking, and for which they are aiming. This is as 
true of the native newsboy as of anyothers. Let me 
give you a brief true story in illustration. 

About twenty years ago there lived, in an obscure 
partof New England, asturdy old farmer and his family. 
Out of the barren New England soil, with its bleak 
fields and frequent foundations of granite, he found 
it difficult to support his large number of children ; 
for there were eight sons and two daughters. The 
sons helped him in the fields, the daughters in the 
dairy. Among the sons was one whose restless 
spirit was impatient of farm life, and who, from 
his not by any means agricultural tastes, was of 
little use to his father. He longed for a more active 
and less monotonous existence. He had received 
such an education as the country schools afforded 
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him, having attended in winter, when there was 
nothing to do on the paternal farm. The father, 
after many refusals, at last yielded to the boy’s 
desire to go out into the world and “seek his 
fortune.”” So behold this farmer’s boy, with a little 
bundle over his shoulder, setting out on foot for 
that great and far-distant metropolis, of whose extent 
and opportunities the fame had dimly come to his 
rustic home. ‘Trudging on foot, day after day, 
sleeping sometimes in a hospitable farmer’s house, 
more often in barns, or under spacious forest oaks, 
riding now and then in the cart of a passer-by, and 
doing here and there some little job by which 
to ‘‘put more money in his purse,’’ he at last came 
in sight of the high spires and chimneys, the 
innumerable gigantic clusters of houses, which told 
him he had reached his destination. When he 
reached the city he had but a few scant dollars left ; 
but he had a capital far more valuable, a spirit 
undismayed by obstacles. He wandered through 
the streets, and at last came upon a humble 
quarter, befitting his own estate, and for a trifle 
secured lodgings for the night. He arose in the 
morning refreshed, and looked about him. The 
great metropolis, not a London, indeed, but to 
Americans vast, lay stretched before him. How to 
begin to work out of it first a pittance, finally a 
fortune ? 

It happened that his lodgings overlooked one of 
the great printing establishments. Like a true 
farmer’s boy, he had risen with the dawn. As he 
sat in his coarse attic window, chin on palm, thinking, 
‘‘ Well, here I am, what shall I do?”’ and so on, he 
heard the babbling and shouting of many boy- 
tongues. He looked out; there, before the printing- 
house, was a large crowd from the army of ragged- 
dom, waiting for their morning supply of ‘‘ news from 
all parts of the world.” There was, ir. that instant, 
a hint of what his first step should be. He hastily 
went down, forgetful of the homely breakfast which 
was getting ready for him, mingled in the crowd of 
boys; made his way to the counter from which was 
dispensed the stock-in-trade of the ragged community ; 
watched how the other boys bought, and so bought 
himself; and then following close behind a group 
of other boys, issued with his damp bundle into 
the street. He dogged those other boys well, and 
took up his station behind them, near one of 
the railway-stations, where there was an early train 
expected. When the passengers came tumbling 
out, he listened to hear what the other boys cried, 
and saw how they did. ‘‘Here’s yer ‘New York 
Tribune!’ Steamer from Europe! Accident on Lake 
Erie! John Briggs elected to Congress!” shouted 
the other boys; and so shouted he. Well, when he 
returned to his lodgings that morning, he-had got 
back not only the capital he had invested, but enough 
profit to pay for his breakfast and dinner besides, 
and there yet remained one newspaper over, which 
he read with great gusto, advertisements and all, 
when he returned from exploring the city in the 
evening. 

This was his “start’’; and he followed it up for 
nearly a year, quite supporting himself with his 
profits, and having a paper now and then left 
over, which he read himself. By-and-bye he saw 
an advertisement for a clerk; applied for it, and 
did not get it; saw another advertisement, ap- 
plied, and did get it. So he worked along, year 
after year, always on the watch for something better, 
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and gradually getting it. Ten years after his famous 
tramp from the home farm to the metropolis found 
him the editor of a small weekly paper in the West ; 
a little later on he was making speeches in the State 
Legislature, and going about “stumping” for 
Abraham Lincoln as his candidate for President. In 
this good year 1869 we find him seated in the 
National House of Representatives, a lawgiver of the 
republic, still young, and probably destined to rise 
into yet higher fame and authority. 

This is the story of one; yet, slightly changed, it 
will fit many a former New York newsboy. Enter- 
prising youth, disliking the dull country life of their 
fathers, not seldom so wander to the alluring centre 
of traffic and active life; gradually but surely carve 
their fortunes out of the innumerable and apparently 
insurmountable obstacles which there beset them; 
and emerge in the distant districts of the far West 
as substantial citizens, or even as famous lawyers, 
editors, and legislators. Schuyler Colfax, the pre- 
sent Vice-President of the United States, was, 
indeed, never a newsboy, but in another vocation 
he rose much in the same way as that described. 

That the newsboy’s daily life is by no means an 
easy one, will be seen by following him from the 
time he rises till he retires; yet, with many of them, 
it has its compensations, often not of a very im- 
proving sort. He must get up by daybreak, or even 
before, otherwise he will arrive at the newspaper 
office to find all the copies gone, and his competitors 
in the field before him. His name is put down, it is 
true, for a certain number of copies, but if he is not 
there in proper time to get them, his share is sold 
out to some of the straggling boys who have not 
engaged any, but who are on the watch for them as 
‘‘oecasionals.’? There are, indeed, two classes of 
newsboys: those who are employed regularly in the 
trade, have a certain number of copies engaged at 
the office each morning, and have a certain regular 
stand or round to go upon, in order to sell them; 
and the straggling, or occasional newsboys, new re- 
cruits to'the trade, who have happened to pick 
up, in one way or another, a trifling sum, and take 
it into their heads that they will turn an honest 
penny ; and others who, for one reason or another, 
are not regular, but only vend papers now and 
then. 

It is a general rule with the newspaper offices to 
oblige the boys to pay cash for their copies, deducting 
a certain sum from the retail price of each copy when 
a certain number are taken; but the clérks soon 
learn that there is, here and there, a boy who may 
be trusted, and these are allowed to settle once a 
week, or once a month, instead of at the time of 
taking the papers. The large New York papers are 
sold at retail for about twopence, and the newsboy 
derives a profit of about a halfpenny on each copy 
sold. The boys will take between twenty and forty 
copies apiece of the morning edition, according to 
the extent of their trade and the number of their 
‘‘yeoular customers,’ for many of the boys are for- 
tunate. enough to get regular engagements to leave 
copies of the papers in shops, or hotels, or public- 
houses, and sometimes at private residences. Thus 
they will make, perhaps, two shillings, the most 
energetic of them, by their morning sales. When, 
later in the day, the paper is no longer fresh, 
they lower the price to that which they have paid 
for it—say three halfpence—and thus sell off the 
papers remaining on their hands. They can always 
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do this without much difficulty, because there are 
very many people in New York, of the lower middle 
class—small shopkeepers, clerks, barbers, ete.—who 
wait till the middle of the day before buying their 
papers, for the very reason that they can then get 
them a halfpenny cheaper. To many of the ‘‘ old- 
established” boys the trade is a regular and certain 
one; for, besides leaving copies each morning at a 
shop or house here and there, a boy who has stood 
for some months at the same corner begins to be 
known by the passers-by, who get into the habit of 
always taking their paper of him. We all feel how 
natural this is. We like to go to those for even the 
veriest trifles to whom we have been before; and if 
you or I pass the same newsboy or news-shop every 
morning, we are pretty sure always to patronise 
our accustomed dealer. 

The distances to which some of these newsboys go, 
in the course of the morning, to sell out their stock, are 
by no means trifling. They know minutely the hours 
of the arrival of every train, omnibus, coach, and 
steamboat. In the early morning you will find Dick, 
for instance, at the railway-station of the Philadel- 
phia line; half an hour afterward he will be lustily 
calling out the remainder of his stock at the New 
Haven station, two miles away; then he will trudge 
away to the Hoboken Ferry, or the Albany station, 
and so keep going until he finds his hands empty. 
Meantime a hard crust of bread and a little beer have 
sufficed for his breakfast; eaten at snatched in- 
tervals, when he is hanging on the end of a ‘‘ horse- 
car,” or is running from one ferry to another. But 
by no means all of the newsboys confine their opera- 
tions to the city limits. By some arrangement with 
the railway and ferry companies—what it can be, and 
they yet have a profit, it is hard to conjecture—they 
are able to take a very early train or ferry out of the 
city, in the various directions; they sell what they 
can on these; then they get down at some station 
ten or fifteen miles from town, and wait for the first 
up-train. This seldom fails to bring them a harvest. 
Gentlemen residing in the suburbs are going up to 
their daily business ; they are constantly getting in 
—and the first thing needful to the American busi- 
ness man, after his ablutions and rolls and coffee, is 
the morning paper. This the suburban resident 
almost invariably procures on the train, “ horse- 
car,” omnibus, or ferry, whichever it may be, 
which carries him cityward. The American railway- 
carriages, being long and each holding forty or 
sixty passengers, with an aisle through the middle, 
afford the newsboys the opportunity to pass through 
while the train is in motion, and to vend their stock 
to the people in the seats on either side, as they 
journey. Other newsboys, instead of returning on 
the first train up, go through the suburban town at 
which they have stopped, sell what they can, and 
take the second train up, for the disposal of the 
rest. 

The boys are seldom able to “ work off” their 
stock much before noon ; and then it has been a good 
six or seven hours’ work, for which their utmost 
profit will have been three shillings. They now have 
a respite for two or three hours, which they employ 
in almost as many ways as there are boys. Some 
will sedulously work to get rid of their morning 
profits during this recess; for the newsboys, many of 
them, learn to drink and smoke at a shockingly early 
period, and will be found loitering about the bar- 
rooms and cigar-shops during the interval. Others, 
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more worthy, return home to their dinners, giving 
up their earnings with true bravery for the family 
needs ; these latter seldom fail to be found out for 
what they are worth, and to rise. 

At three or four, the army of newsboys is ready for 
the second part of its day’s work, the sale of the 
evening papers. Again you will find them crowding 
about the newspaper offices, hastening off to their 
respective ‘‘ beats,’’ and filling the air with their 
loud emulative cries. The sale of evening papers, in 
ordinary times, however, is not nearly so large as 
that of the morning editions, and by seven or half 
past seven the boys’ day’s work is done. There is 
one season, however, when their afternoon’s work is 
much the hardest and most profitable; and that is, 
during the week or two just preceding and just suc- 
ceeding an exciting election. On these occasions, 
edition after edition, at the rate sometimes of one an 
hour, pours from the presses with the “latest tele- 
grams,” and the boys share in the work, and in the 
harvest as well. The same was the case throughout 
the late civil war. Each of the papers issued four or 
five ‘‘ extras”’ in the course of the afternoon, giving 
the latest despatches from the seat of war; and when 
a great battle was going forward, the street was 
flooded with newsboys, who plied a most active trade 
among the excited crowds who gathered everywhere 
to get the news. The sums of money made by the 
papers during the war were incalculable. More than 
one proprietor must haye been enriched by the har- 
vest which then took place; while small fortunes, 
to them, must have been accumulated by enter- 
prising newsboys. 

The trade of the day over, the newsboys separate 
to their scant homes, or to their nightly resorts of 
amusement. ‘The lower class of theatres and beer 
saloons are great favourites with these youths, many 
of whom have managed to lay by enough to gratify 
themselves in this direction from their day’s earnings. 
The galleries of the sensation theatres are usually 
crowded by enthusiastic newsboys. Philanthropy 
is, however, doing much for them in New York, 
as it is for similar classes in London. The schools 
are free, and missionaries are employed for the 
especial purpose of persuading newsboys into them, 
and into the Sunday-schools. Christmas never 
passes but that some arrangement is made to give 
the newsboys a good hearty Christmas treat; and 
the well-disposed ones may now avail themselves of 
intellectual and moral advantages which once were 
unhappily wanting. Practical philanthropy is one of 
the characteristics of this age, alike in England and 
in America; all classes aro feeling it, and are be- 
coming better by it; it is descending to the loath- 
some places of the cities—the crowded haunts of 
beggary, wickedness, and filth—and introducing 
Christian influences wherever they are most needed. 
Certainly no class is more deserving of the study 
and aid of philanthropic public spirit than these poor 
newsboys, whose life is a hard one at best, whose 
parental examples are often the worst, whose plea- 
sures are few, and whose temptations are very great 
—many hundreds of whom are mere infants who 
should be at home receiving tender care and loving 
lessons, instead of engaging in this universal and 
terrible conflict for existence. All honour is due to 
those men who have turned towards them, and who 
have brought multitudes of them to listen to the 
teachings of the Sunday-school, and to throw off 
their old evil habits. G. M. T. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN Suips.—J. H. W., a British ship- 
owner, thinks that the writer of the article in our September 
part has been too sweeping in his comparison of the treatment 
of sailors in the merchant navy of the two nations. The writer 
has served in both English and American ships, and speaks 
only of what he has himself witnessed. He is glad to co 
from an influential Liverpool shipowner that his experience of 
British ships has not been a fair average. He is also informed 
that the abolition of ‘‘the apprenticeship system,” at the time 
of the repeal of the Navigation Laws, accounts, to a large ex- 
tent, for the deficient supply of properly-trained seamen in 
England, 

Tue Civin Servick.—The number of persons employed in 
the service of the Crown in a civil capacity is 43,169 ; 4,049 in 
the Civil Service proper, 2,681 in the legal departments and 
courts, 1,885 in the police and penal departments (the police 
themselves not included), and 34,554 persons in the revenue 
departments. Classifying the whole 43,169 otherwise, there are 
609 public officers filling the higher grades of the service, and 
receiving salaries amounting in the aggregate to £1,041,081 
a year ; 300 clerks and others, on a scale of salary the minimuin 
of which is not less than £800 a year, receiving salaries 
amounting to £304,777 ; and 11,232, on ascale of salary the 
maximum of which is under £800 a year, receiving among 
them £2,652,012 ; besides that, £115,921 was paid for clerical 
assistance in the last financial year ; and last come 31,028 per- 
sons below the rank of clerks, nine-tenths of them in the 
revenue departments—excise officers, post-masters, letter- 
carriers, and so forth—some receiving salaries and others weekly 
wages, amounting in all to £1,490,864 in the year. The large 
item of £2,397,092 is added ‘‘for other assistance,” half the 
amount being for the police; and the total amount is thus 
brought to £8,001,747. Particulars have not been obtained as 
to civilians in the naval and military departments. 

Rosinson Crusozr.—The Antiquarian Society (of Scotland) 
have received a donation to their museum of two interesting 
articles, which cannot fail to be attractive, especially to juvenile 
visitors and all who have read Defoe’s world-wide story of 
‘Robinson Crusoe.” The relics consist of the sea-chest and a 
carved cocoanut cup, which were the property of Alexander 
Selkirk, the prototype of Robinson Crusoe. These were with 
him in his solitary residence on Juan Fernandez, and were 
brought home with him when taken off the island by Captain 
Woodes Rogers. They were used by Selkirk while he lived in 
Largo after his return to his native place, Thechest contained 
his clothes, etc., and when he went off from Largo was left with 
his descendants, with whom it and-the cup remained til] the 
death of one of them a few years ago, when they were sold to a 
gentleman in London. They were recently placed in the hands 
of Mr. Chapman, of Hanover Street, for disposal, and have been 
purchased by Sir David Baxter, who, with his usual generosity, 
has presented them to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
The chest is made of a species of mahogany, and has Selkirk’s 
initials rudely carved on it, and what seems to haye been his 
number in the ship. The cup was carved by Selkirk while on 
the island, and was mounted in silver at one time ; but havin 
been carried off by a pedlar, for some mouths no trace of it ns 
be got, till it was returned from Perth without its silver stem, 
for which a wooden one has been substituted. The edge has a 
silver band with an inscription on it. Only three other relics 
of Selkirk are known to be in existence. His musket is in the 

ossession of a gentleman in Fife, his brown ware can is in 

idinburgh, and his walking-stick is in the museum at Coulter 
Mains.—Scotsman. 

Tue JucerrnavutH Festrvau.—The* Friend of India” makes 
the following remarks on the miserable character of this 
festival :—‘‘'The Juggernauth festival at Serampore, the next 
most sacred place to Pooree for its celebration, closed on 
Monday, July 19, after a pitiable fashion. The two great cars 
still stand on the road side, half in the ditch, because the 
people will not pull them back to their places. In spite of the 
numbers hired to pull and to ens the cars were moved on 
the first occasion only half the usual distance, and there 
they lie in the mud, with the idols on them, and flags flying. 
As usual, the Brahmins applied to the authorities to ‘ order’ 
the people to pull, but of course in vain. The common 
peasantry were heard to reply to the miserable creatures who 
urged them from the gar to pull, ‘It is all very well, but 
come and give a hand yourselves.’ The crowd, of which a 
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rough census was taken, was never more than 75,000 at the 
highest, and rarely exceeded 35,000—a third of what it used 
to be. For one man there were fifty women and children. 
The police, under the energetic district superintendent, 
kept order well. There were no accidents, and only 
three cases of drunkenness. The spectacle presented by the 
cars and idols in the Trunk-road, outside of Serampore, may 
be regarded as typical of the state of idolatry, at least in and 
near the great cities—tottering, but still defiant, with no 
enthusiasm, and little faith.” 


Lapy-Brrps.—The lady-bird feeds almost exclusively on the 
Aphis (plant louse), and in clearing our plants of these really 
destructive creatures, does infinitely more good than harm in 
the vegetable world. The writer at one time finding a conser- 
vatory infested by blight (Aphides) collected a great number of 
lady-birds, and gave them liberty in the green-house. After a 
few days no trace of the aphides remained beyond some thou- 
sands of empty skins, from which the lady-birds had sucked an 
— meal, thus ridding the conservatory of a troublesome 
and most destructive inhabitant, a more effectual cure than all 
the washing and smoking which had previously been tried. —Our 
Common Insects ; or, First Lessons in Entomology, by Mrs. E. 
W. Cox. (Hardwicke.) 


THE Baker Dotrr.—A man of some mark has just expired 
at Florence—a good man, a shrewd man, and aman of not a 
little power. He was a workman, a baker by trade, and has 
always lived honourably on the proceeds of his business. His 
intelligence, however, the fervour of his friendship, the kind- 
ness of all his acts, soon collected around him the fellow-work- 
men of his native town. And thus he became the leader of 
that very excitable mob which inhabits the back streets of 
Florence. He had immense physical power, and could com- 
mand at will an irate multitude. Yet he never abused his 
power. At the moment of the crisis which was to end in the 
union of Tuscany with the rest of Italy, the authority of the 
baker Giuseppe Dolfi was unbounded. There is a story told of 
him which will illustrate this. It was in 1859: the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany had been expelled from the country ; and the 
Baron Ricasoli was at the head of the Provisional Government. 
Notwithstanding the Baron’s ascendency over the population, 
he could scarcely maintain order either in the capital or in the 
surrounding province. One day the people collected together 
and exhibited those signs of insubordination which preface a 
riot. The Baron threatened, issued strong proclamations, and 
took every precaution ; but all seemed in vain. At last he 
summoned Dolfi, and said to him graciously :—‘‘I have done 
tay best, and I cannot succeed iin restraining the people: it is 
now your turn.”  Dolfi immediately went out on the public 
place and harangued his brother workmen. They soon dispersed, 
and returned home peacefully with shouts of ‘‘ Viva italia ? 
Viva Dolfi!”—Daily News, 

FrencH Minitary Opinton.—The proclamation issued by 
General Bourbaki to the corps d’armée at the Chalons Camp 
is worth quoting as an illustration of the state of opinion in 
the army :—‘‘Soldiers !—A century has elapsed since Ajaccio 
witnessed the birth of Napoleon rt. His life is known to you 
all. In your earliest infancy has not the history been related to 
you of the general in chief of the army of Italy, the conqueror 
at Arcole and Rivoli; of the victor at the Pyramids; of the 
First Consul, the conqueror of Marengo ; the founder of the 
Napoleonic dynasty, the conqueror at Ulm, Austerlitz, Jena, 
and Wagram? Who amongst you does not know that, after 
having subdued the whole of Europe, he ended by succumbing 
together with France? Which of you could forget the humilia- 
tions, the mortifications, with which the martyr of Saint Helena 
has been loaded ? Who does not feel happy in calling to mind 
that he has been avenged scarce thirty years since by the accla- 
mations of all France assembling in crowds, electrified by his 
reminiscence, pressing upon the passage of his mortal remains to 
render a last homage to his memory? Do you not all know that 
his dearest wish has been granted, and that he rests at present 
under the guardianship of the last survivors of our immortal 
phalanxes, in the midst of the French _—_ whom he loved so 
well! Great from his entrance into life, great in the midst of 
his glory, greater still perhaps in adversity, the clamours of the 
envious, of his enemies and detractors, have been unable to reach 
him at any period, or to diminish in the slightest degree the 
lustre of his renown. Soldiers, you understand me, you whose 
mission is to maintain that order, without which France can be 
neither great nor prosperous ; you to whom is confided the de- 
fence of the national honour, who exercise the noblest of profes- 
sions, one which demands the constant forgetfulness of personal 
interests and repose, which requires the constant contempt of 
death ; you who are always ready to‘sacrifice your lives when 
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the accomplishment of a duty is in question. Let us then place 
ourselves under the eyes of the founder of the dynasty, and let 
us manifest on this day the sentiments by which we are 
animated. Let us celebrate worthily this centenary, in affirm- 
ing our fidelity to the sovereign set over us by the will of the 
people, and our devotedness to the worthy successor of Napo- 
eon I. Let us rejoice in the happiness which we possess in 
having amongst us to-day his much-loved son, the Prince 
Imperial ; let us make those acclamations heard which con- 
stitute but the expression of one and the same thought: ‘ Vive 
la France!’ ‘ Vive l’Empereur!’ ‘ Vive le Prince Impérial !’” 

THE FUNDHOLDERS.—On the first dividend day last year 
there were 248,002 persons entitled to dividends on stock in the 
public funds. There were no less than 83,224 persons entitled 
to dividends not exceeding £5 ; 38,394 to dividends above £5, 
but not exceeding £10 ; 84,188 to dividends above £10, but not 
exceeding £50. The list then becomes very small by degrees ; 
less than a fifth of the fundholders remain to be counted. 
22,282 received dividends between £50 and £100, 12,484 
between £100 and £200, 3,416 between £200 and £300, 2,247 
between £300 and £500, 1,157 between £500 and £1,000, 400 
between £1,000 and £2,000, and 210 above £2,000. All these 
are dividends for the half-year, and are repeated before the year 
closes, the same amount being receivable every half-year with 
‘beautiful simplicity.” Twelve years previously, in 1856, the 
fundholders were as many as 268,359. The large holders are 
more in number now than they were then; in 1856, 1,665 
persons received more than £500 as their half-year’s dividend ; 
in 1868, £1,767. 

IntsH LAND QuEsTION.—The following has been proposed asa 
fair settlement of the tenant-right and landlord-right question 
in Ireland :—Let it be enacted that on a tenant taking a farm 
a valuation be made of its worth per acre, and that valuation to 
be registered by a public officer, with the signatures of the land- 
lord and tenant attached, declarative of their agreement as to 
its fairness. That when the tenant leaves the farm, either on 
his own or the landlord’s notice, the valuation be retaken, and 
if the farm has been increased in value by the tenant, either by 
his labour or outlay, or both, that the landlord pay him the 
difference between the first and second valuation ; but if the 
second valuation shows that the land has deteriorated in value, 
owing to the mode in which it has been worked, or neglected by 
the tenant, that the difference between the two valuations be 
paid by the tenant to the landlord. This would both be 
**tenant-right” and ‘‘landlord-right.” The tenant, secure in 
being repaid for his outlay, would improve his holding ; while 
the landlord would be preserved from the common folly in 
Treland, of letting the land to the highest bidder, and would 
only let it to a tenant whose character and means would afford 
him security in the event of his land sustaining injury. This 
plan adopted, no tenant would care for a lease, but would prefer 
to be free to carry his capital and his experience to any favour- 
able market that might open for their employment ; and the 
landlord would be careful not to trouble a tenant whose improve- 
ment of his farm was the best possible security for the regular 
payment ofthe rent. The working out of the details associated 
with such a measure would not be difficult. 


DeapuHouses.—Public mortuaries are used in Germany, 
though not yet adopted in France. They were provided for in 
England by the Sanitary Act of 1866 ; and it was no wonder, 
when they saw the horrible places now ¢ ayo to the use 
of deadhouses in the London parishes, that people refused to 
send their dead to them. They wanted proper receptacles built 
for the purpose—buildings somewhat of an ecclesiastical appear- 
ance. Tn iverpool a mortuary had been erected, and notwith- 
standing the objection of the Irish poor to part with their 
dead, it is used greatly to the advantage of the people, all pre- 
judices against the use of such a building having been overcome. 

is von be the case in London when proper establishments 
were erected.—Deputy-Coroner Hardwicke. 


EpUCATION IN FrancE.—In France there are still 32,000 
communes in which the total number of electors varies from 50 
to 200; more than a fourth of those electors cannot read, and 
among those who vote are to be found a great number who 
scarcely understand French, who _— Breton in the Western 
Peninsula, Flemish on the Northern frontiers, German in 
Alsace and in Lorraine, and the patois derived from the Roman 
in the region of the south.—Revue des Deux Mondes. 

LireBoAT SERVICES.—During the storms of .1868, and the 
first half of this year, the National Lifeboat Institution contri- 
buted to the saving of 1,270 lives from various shipwrecks, and 
$2 vessels from destruction. The Institution has now 207 life- 
boat stations under its management. 
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